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in Champagne and General P&ain asked General Anthoine
to send some of his guns by rail to deal with the matter.
General Anthoine, however, consulted Douglas before
taking action, and the latter, being anxious to help Petain in
return for the valuable support he had given during the
recent fighting, agreed that the guns should be sent pro-
vided they were returned in good time for the next attack.
P6tain was anxious to destroy the enemy's arrangements for
the proposed gas attack before they were completed.

Before going to London Douglas consulted General
Anthoine, who commanded die French divisions placed
under Douglas's orders, who told him that his plans would
also be seriously upset if any guns were withdrawn from
him for Italy and that he had none that could be spared.

As soon as Douglas arrived in London, where I met him
at the station, he went straight to Sir William Robertson,
who informed him that the Cabinet would meet at 9 P.M.
to discuss the question of transferring the guns from France
to Italy. Douglas left a written statement of his views on
the subject and we then went on to Kingston Hill*

In the morning Douglas met Foch, who was very strong
in his demands for the hundred guns to be sent to Italy,
although Douglas pointed out how such an action would
handicap him on the western front In a conversation
Douglas had, later in the day, with Lloyd George, the latter
suggested that it would be good policy if Douglas could
possibly arrange for the guns to go. The French were
evidently trying to curry favour with the Italians, and if we
prevented the guns being sent whilst the French wanted
them to go it would react adversely against Britain, Douglas
consented to look into the whole matter again and promised
that if it were at all possible to release even fifty guns
without endangering his position, he would do so. Lloyd
George was very grateful to Douglas for his help to die
Government in a difficult situation,
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